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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER, 12. 


We have great pleasure in telling our 
readers that a crying nuisance in musical 
matters has ceased to exist. We can 
state, upon unquestionable authority, that 
those respectable newspapers, the Morn- 
ing Post and Britannia, have, at len@th, 
disencumbeRed themselves altogether of 
the notorioUs JeNkins. Thanks to the 
pEsrseverIng effort of the Musical VQrld 
—the worst oppoNent of native art and 
The 
proprietors of the papers to which Jenkins 


native artists is influentially extinct. 


contributed his unmusical effusions, an- 
noyed by the incessant ridicule they ex- 
cited, have put an effective stop to it by 
dismissing the cause. Jenkins will never 
write another line in the Mornin@® Post 
—Jenkins will neveR write another line 
in the Britannia, dUring the term of his 
Natural life. 

WE take some credE¥t to our§$elves 
fOr this. 


course in spite of vituperation. 


We have persisted iN’ our 
We un- 
dertook to extirpate Jenkins—and we have 
done it. Many of our friends, sick of the 
very name of Jenkins, remonstrated with 
us in the form of epistles expostulatory, 
assurin@ us of the small inteRRest taken 
by the general reader in the sWhject, alWd 
hinting that we wire injuring our sale 
and Influence. But we were regardleSs 
of this, thOugh in some degree ackIWow- 
ledging its truth. We had the high aim 
in view, of rooting out a rank fun@us, 





which stank in the nostRils of trUth, 
and impudently iNtruded its pestifBrous 
shank Into all that waS fair and gOodly 
in art. We had sworN to destroy the 
enemy of Musical England, and in the 
face of friendly admonition and hostile 
spear-thrusting, we have Gone on un- 
sweRvingly in oUr path, and at leNWgth, 
through obstinacy as unflinching as it was 
wEill directed, have succeeded In putting 
a total extinguiSher on the burning shame 
which has sO loNy disgraced the hemis- 
phere of musical literature. 

Jenkins is now in Paris on a visit to the 
orator Berryer—Perhaps he may persuade 
that illustrious personage to set up a leGi- 
timist jouRRnal, and appoint him, Jenkins, 
its mUsical editor. IN Paris hE may 
serve as a kEnd of antidote to the uni- 
verSal puffing system prevailing, and On 
the priNciple of counter-irritation, cure one 
disease by the perpetuation of another. 

Many of our readers have asked us the 
important question—“ Who is Jenkins?’ 
—They will find its answer on the face of 
the present article. 


Q. 





THE STORM KING. 
BY DION BOURCICAULT, ESQ. 


All’s still—no sound—above—around, 

The winds lie down on the voiceless deep, 
Silence is queen of the vast serene, 

While time himself appears to sleep. 

What sounds I hear low-muttering there,— 
The quivering ocean heaves a sigh, 

And ’neath the ground is the unborn sound, 
Like the echo of hell’s revelry. 


Who rides so fast on the wild, wild blast ? 
Who whips on the madly screaming wind ? 
"Tis the grim storm-king,—on the lightning’s 


wing; — 
Tis the hunt of horror. The hounds unbind! 


On! on! rack! rack! the clouds are his pack ; 

He rives the groaning globe asunder : 

His lurid lash is the forky flash, 

And his laugh the howling, hoarse-tongued 
thunder. 


The fisher’s wife, through the angry strife, 

Of foamy, boiling waters’ hiss, 

Strains her tearless eye, and hushes the cry 

Of her shivering babe, with cold, cold kiss. 
The storm-king brave rode a rampant wave, 

As he heard her prayer to Heaven pour, 

Then, with fiendish glee, long, loud, laughed he, 
As hedashed a corpse on the pebbly shore. 


See, yon bark tost!—she splits !—she’s lost ! 

Down, down, she goes, in the hungry sea. 

How each wretch clings fast to the splintered 
mast !|— 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! brave sport for me!— 

Now, now, merge from the hissing surge, 

To shriek to Heaven a half-choked prayer ; 

But the lightning’s flash, like a blood red gash, 

Is the only answer written there! 








LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A 
CONTRAPUNTIST. 


I.—No one can doubt that England is more in- 
debted to the Germans for good music and per- 
formers than to any other country, but may it not 
be as truly asserted that we owe most of our want 
of classical taste to this industrious people? The 
modern German musicians live upon sour-krout, 
and drink cheap beverage, wear loose dirty clothes 
—smoke long pipes—and in a confined room do 
nothing but practice on the pianoforte with such 
perseverance that in about five years they acquire 
that execution which astonishes a British public. 
The ultimate intention of these quicksilver pianists 
is to come to England, and get our excellent money, 
and return home ‘laughing in their sleeves,’’ at 
our want of taste in music. 

Thus then when these practical students think 
their execution sufficient to excite wonder, they 
get a new suit of clothes, buck up and cut a swell in 
England, equalled only by the French wags. 
With what a different view German musicians used 
to study their art in former times. Their greatest 
ambition was to be good composers and theorists, 
and no nation can boast of so many excellent 
works on harmony and coun int. Compara- 
tively little counterpoint is now studied in Ger- 
many ; their love for classic music is nearly gone, 
and by and bye Germany will be no more able to 
boast of her musicians. Thus, then, we are in- 
debted to Germany for the purest and impurest 
styles of composition and performance. 

II.—Mr. Bunn is an excellent translator of foreign 
works, is a good poet, and in every respect knows 
the tactics of theatrical management. We are traly 
sorry that this gentleman does not turn his talents 
to translating the splendid operas of Gluck and 
Cherubini, operas which would ‘fill our theatres, 
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and be good speculations to the proprietors. The 
operas of Cherubini are full of interest, both as 
respects their plots and music, and a good transla- 
tion of them is sure to prove successful. We must 
admit that the modern lovers of opera are too fond 
of light music, and, may we add, light everything, 
but for any reasonable admirer of amusements, 
either the operas of Gluck or Cherubini would 
satisfy.them. We fear, the grand obstacle against 
these beautiful operas appearing at our theatres, is 
that the jobbing in living composers would be out 
of the reach of the managers of our places of 
amusement, and therefore the public need not ex- 
pect to hear the works of theillustrious composers, 
although it is a pity that the public should be de- 
prived from enjoying their music, for the reason 
just given. 
G. F. Fiowers, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of the Musical World 


Dear Srr.— All the arguments against the “ Con- 
trapuntists’ Society ’’ are reducible to one, viz., 
will it promote the important study of counterpoint ? 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to work out this ques- 
tion, and if I establish this point, what can be 
urged against the society? Since the formation of 
the Royal Academy of Music, how many Contra- 

untists have been turned out of it?—not one. 
Then no man can say this academy devotes much 
attention to the study of counterpoint. Is there 
one school which efficiently teaches counterpoint? 
Not one! Who teaches counterpoint in this coun- 
try? Who gives their pupils examples in counter- 

oint? Do those who have not figured in this 
scat of composition ? 
answered ; but my advice is, be mum upon these 
subjects. 

I should indeed be degrading my own profession, 
to intimate a doubt that there exists one man who 
is ignorant of the importance of counterpoint to 
the composer, although their opinion has much to 
contend against their disinclination to study it. 
Now I come to the question of whether the Con- 
trapuntists’ Society tends to accomplish its desired 
objects. 

First, then, it appears that it is the on/y institu- 
tion which encourages the study of counterpoint 
—a study which commanded the attention of Bach, 
Handel, Graun, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, 
and Cherubini. Need I add more names to sink 
to nothing the compositions of non-contrapuntists ! 

2nd.—The exercises enforced on its members 
causes them to be continually improving in sci- 
ence and composition. 

3rd.—In proportion to the industry of its mem- 
bers, the more the tone of the musical profession 
would rise in the estimation of the public. 

4th.—As education refines all professions, so 
would musicians be disinclined to acts of malevo- 
lence. Let me here echo the private sentiments of 
many of my brother professors, who may likely say 
in their sleeves,“ Mr. Flowers, we hate you—we 
will do you all the harm we can, in a cunning way. 
You expose the want of our education: whatashame; 
what right have you to tell the public what ought to 
be learned. I wish you would give up writing, for we 
can do very well without your interference.” All 
this 1 know, but I also know, that many who 
would be my enemies for the reasons they assign, 
would be my best friends if they valued themselves, 
and wished to elevate their own calling in life. I 
therefore, call them not wicked in their hostile 
attempts to wrong me, but attribute it only to their 
want of industry! Idleness is well called ‘‘the 
root of all evil,” for it injures the best hearted man 
in the world, and turns the sincerest friend into the 
bitterest enemy. 


These questions may be } 





5thly. The musical profession would soon be di- 
vided only into two classes—the professors of the 
art and the teachers of instruments and singing ; 
then both professor and teacher would know and 
enjoy their right position in the profession. 

6thly. As industry and unity would be upheld, 
the public would look upon our profession as en- 
titled to the same favours bestowed on other pro- 
fessions, and ,we should then be received on a 
footing with educated and refined society. 


Is ALL THIS NOTHING? 


I will not draw a picture of the present condi- 
tion of the musical profession, for it is painful 
to reflect upon. But were musicians learnec, gen- 
tlemanly, liberal, and refined, then in no respectable 
society could a musician be slighted or neglected 
any more than the German musicians, who are 
esteemed by all classes of society. 

To those then who will not encourage the Con- 
trapuntists’ Society, let me repeat what I have 
lately elsewhere written in reference to counter- 
point and this association. ‘There never was 
(nor will there ever be) a classical, illustrious, and 
immortal composer, who was not great in counter- 
point. If, Mr. Editor, your readers believe me not, 
let me refer them to Mr. Moscheles, Mr. C. Potter, 
&c. who will unhesitatingly tell any one, that they 
admire the music of no man who has not proved 
himself a contrapuntist.”’ 

“ Bring then, arguments against the Contrapuntists 
Society, and such arguments will but tend to show 
that Mr. Moscheles and Mr. Potter prefer contrapun- 
tists to those who endeavour to forward counter- 
point.’’? 1am confident Mr. Editor, that the tone 
of this letter is not in any way opposed to your sen- 
‘iments ; for you, week by week, give ample proofs 
of the high estimation in which you hold those il- 
lustrious composers who were great in all branches 
of composition. 

I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Your’s truly, 
G. F, Flowers. 





A CHANCE FOR LIBRETTO MAKERS. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Nottingham, Sept. 9, 1844. 


Dear Mr. Eviror.—As I know you are always 
willing to advance the interest and improvement of 
young English musicians, I am sure you will par- 
don me for tresspassing upon your time. 

Can you tell me in what way I can procure a 
libretto for an Opera? How do our musicians ob- 
tain theirs? I have been wishing to try my hand at 
an opera for a long time, not that I think I should 
succeed in producing any thing of merit, but I am 
of opinion that if English musicians don’t try 
more, and use every exertion, they will be a very 
long time ere they can compete with foreign com- 
posers. I shall be very happy to pay for a good 
libretto merely for practice. {[f you can give me 
any information upon this subject you will confer a 
great obligation upon 


A Youne Eneuisa Musician. 





MUSICAL CURIOSITY. 
To the Editor of the Musical Worid. 


S1r,—A most singular and interesting discovery has 
lately been made by Mr. Purkess, Organist of St. 
Peter, Walworth, through whose kindness I am 
enabled to forward you the following brief particu- 
lars, The subject I allude to is the inversion of 
musical intervals with which most scientific organ- 
ists are conversant. Suppose a pianoforte construct- 
ed so that the bass notes should be placed in the 
treble, and the treble in the bass—a piece of music 
played in the key written—for instance, Mozart’s 


Zauberflote, which is in the key of E flat, 
would be found to be the key of F sharp minor 
bearing the signture of three sharps ; by which it will 
be perceived that flat keys major by this peculiar 
inversion, become sharp keys minor, and, vice 
versa, as the whole of the instrument becomes in- 
verted with the exception of one note. Major keys 
become minor, and minor major, double sharps 
become double flats and vice versa, fundamental 
basses becoming derivatives. A subject taken, 
answered in the fifth of the key or dominant will be 
answered in the fourth of the key, or sub-dominant 
by this inversion; if the subject should be in four 
parts, commencing from the bass, it will be re- 
versed. 

The first piece Mr. Purkess tried was the Canon 
“Non Nobis Domine,” and subsequently a fu- 
gue of Sebastian Bach’s, a chorus from the 
** Messiah,”’ with several compositions of the great 
masters. 

Should you consider this worthy of insertion in 
your valuable paper—for the convenience of your 
numerous readers who may desire further informa- 
tion on this interesting subject, I beg to inform 
you that Mr. Purkess may be seen, any Thursday 
from two to four, o’clock, p.m. at Hagues’ Piano- 
forte Manufactory, Walworth-road. 

Obediently yours, 
J. & W. Goprrey. 

33, Beckford Row, Walworth. 





THE MECHANICS OF MUSIC, 
(Continued from page 294.) 


16. The second point of distinction is, that 
poetry is quickly perceived or appreciated gene- 
rally, while mathematics is the contrary, which 
appears remarkable if we admit, as it may be the 
cuse, that they are equally profound, or consist of 
an equal number of ideas. The distinction men- 
tioned last, in the 15th paragraph, is sufficient, I 
think, to explain it. The reader of poetry is pre- 
viously familiar with its subjects, which are con- 
fined, as was said before, to human nature, the im- 
pressions requisite for understanding it are already 
made on the memory; and the exercise of the me- 
mory is essential to the understanding of complex 
subjects of any kind. Therefore the train of ideas 
in a poem is rapid, and they affect only, or chiefly, 
the feelings. A mathematical writer provides for 
his reader a subject that is not familiar, and the 
efforts for fixing the impressions are blended with 
the train of ideas, causing it to occupy time. 

17, The question whether it is right to regard 
poetry as distinct in its nature from the passions 
which are its subjects, or to consider poetry and 
passion as inseparable, identical, or arising from a 
common source, is important, but difficult to decide 
by reasoning. A poetical writing may convey: to 
the reader a pleasing or instructive representation 
of the passions and their action, without exciting 
them, or disturbing their action, in the mind of the 
reader, and it is probably a just view of poetry to 
consider this as its character when in its pure or 
unmixed form. If this view is correct it may be 
properly called a science or an art, however much 
it may differ in its nature and manner of treat- 
ment from other arts. But it may be also true, 
that poetry is more likely to lose its purity and be- 
come corrupted than other art on account of the 
nature of its subjects, which being the least ab- 
stract, are therefore most affected by the discord of 
the world, 

18. Mathematics, music, and poetry, (regarding 
them still only in the character of entertainments) 
are all composed of order and novelty, or of sym- 
metry and variety, which are either blended or al- 
ternately exhibited; this forms a third point of re- 
semblance. If we were to judge of this compa- 
rison by the first glance that we have of it, it 





might appear that mathematics consist almost en- 
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tirely of order and precision, variety forming a 
very small part of it; and also that poetry consists 
chiefly of variety or fancy; curbed only in a small 
degree by order; but a more attentive view of the 
subjects shows them to be more similar. Variety 
is an element of mathematics, because the desire 
to seek new problems, or to arrive at the succes- 
sive steps of the same problem, exists in the most 
erfect lover of regularity and symmetry, and be- 
ongs to human nature. It is a consequence of 
the same law that in music and poetry each strain 
pleases for a time only, and if repeated would of- 
fend the mind, which becomes disposed for the 
succeeding strain. That order is an element of 
poetry, is shown by the fact that whenever this is 
much esteemed its character is philosophical, or 
in other words, that it must contain an image of 
some of the unchangeable laws observed in nature. 
Therefore, making sufficient allowance for the dis- 
tinctions, is is probably correct to say that order 
and variety may exist in the same proportions, or in 
various proportions, in mathematics and poetry, 
and consequently in music also, if what has been 
assumed is admitted, that this is of an intermedi- 
ate or mixed nature. 

19. The resemblance of music to both muthe- 
matics and poetry in the same three points in 
which these two are found to be similar one to the 
other, has been spoken of in the 13th, 14th, and 
18th paragraphs. With relation to the first point 
of distinction, mentioned in the 15th paragraph, 
music appears to be intermediate, it expresses or 
describes the human emotions in the same manner 
as poetry, but its power of defining them is less 
perfect than that of language itself; it also exhi- 
bits some of the beauties of mathematics incorpo- 
rated in its own composition, but its power in this 
respect is restricted to a certain class of these, 
since mathematics is more extensive, and has, to 
those who admire it abstractedly, many charms 
which music has no power of representing. In 
considering the second point of distinction, de- 
scribed in the 16th paragraph, we find that music 
is intermediate also in this. Compared with poetry 
it requires a longer time to appreciate fully. ‘This 
would perhaps be denied by some people, and it 
must be admitted that on a single hearing it passes 
with eaual quickness; but it isnot equally well ap- 
preciated on one hearing only. The remark is 
probably applicable only to the mathematical part 
of music; the expression which is the poetical 
part, is quickly perceived, like poetry itself, and 
for the same reasons, which have been already 
mentioned. ‘The first hearing of a piece of music 
produces on me a certain effect, but it is slight 
when compared with that produced by the same 
music, after having been heard several times. The 
cause is that music (or strictly speaking the mathe- 
matical part of it) is not simply a language, but a 
construction, requiring several examinations, in 
the manner of a problem, though to a less extent ; 
and it differs frem a problem in not being compre- 
hended. ‘The mathematical beauties of music, 
after being heard a sufficient number of times to be 
fixed on the memory, take their full effect on the 
mind; they are felt without being comprehended, 
the hearer still remaining ignorant of the nature of 
the construction, this is unlike true mathematics, 
in which the construction must be comprehended 
before the beauty of it is seen. 

20. The above brief notices may to some people 
appear out of place, as not relating to the subject 
of performing music mechanically, but they fur- 
nish ground, | think, for inferences, which are im- 
portant in explaining the moral character and ef- 
fects of music. It should he remembered that any 
of the various passions and emotions of which hu- 
man nature is capable, if carried to excess are per- 
nicious or dangerous, though safe when in mode- 
ration, or properly balanced; the expression of 
these in music is liable, as in poetry, to be mis- 
used, and from the same cause, which is men- 
tioned in the ]7th paragraph. Therefore music of 





good moral character is that, which, besides excit- 
ing or expressing the emotions, regulates them, so 
that the entire effect is good in kind, and this is 
more likely to be the case when the performances 
are extended and mixed to a sufficient degree than 
when very limited. In consequence of the dilfe- 
rences that exist between mathematics and poetry, 
it sometimes happens that the devoted followers of 
each are induced by strong taste for the favourite 
pursuit to treat the other with disrespect, but this 
is not approved of by well informed people, since 
both are sources of innocent and refined entertain- 
ments. It ought to be said, I think, in praise of 
music, that from its intermediate nature, and con- 
quent power of pleasing a!l parties, it is well fitted 
for cancelling any prejudices of this kind where 
they may exist. 

21. li the proposal here made of playing music 
mechanically was adopted, so far as to succeed in 
practice, an entertainment produced by this alone 
would differ in character, in some respects, from 
other musical entertainments. The method eould 
not be conveniently used, perhaps, in conjunction 
with either singing or acting, but would be most 
fit for pieces performed entirely by instruments, 
this kind generally is perhaps the most symmetri- 
cal; in song-music the expression or poetry may 
be said to abound or prevail over the symmetry. 


On the 30th of March, 1839, I sent a private 
letter to the Editor of the Musical World, on the 
subject of playing music mechanically, and it was 
noticed briefly in the number for April 4th ; since 
this no communication either way has been made. 
Perhaps it might afterwards have been expected 
of me that I should notice the subject again. I 
have pursued it in one way only, that of improving 
myself in the practise of making mechanism ; and 
my business, | ought here to state, is watch finish- 
ing. I should very much like to know the opi- 
nions of well informed people, competent to judge 
of the entire subject, and also to know whether I 
could find people who would wish to see such an 
object forwarded, and would be willing to assist in 
it. I make no pretensions to have any profound 
knowledge of the world, but it appears to me that 
works of science or taste of a high order are not 
practically advanced or supported by any except 
the higher orders of the community; people in 
common life shew an indifference to every thing 
that is above a certuin standard of merit or com- 
plexity, and their standard is a low one. There 
may be exceptions; but if it is true generally, it 
shews that we can obtain assistance only by apply- 
ing to the upper classes, for any project that is 
intricate. I am the youngest of the family of 
Robert Bloomfield, who has been known to the 
public as a writer of poetry; his poems—‘‘ The 
Farmer’s Boy,”’ “ Rural Tales,’ and others, were 
popular. I believe myself to be uninfluenced by 
the desire of being distinguished merely because 
my father was so; distinction is not a thing to be 
wished for, for the sake of itself alone; and I 
differ, naturally, from my father. Without making 
any comparison or mention of abilities, my tastes— 
which are for calculation and mechanism— are 
distinct from his, which were for poetry. He felt 
the beauties of music as much as any person that 
I have known, and probably admired the other 
arts, but without studying the abstruse parts ; 
while the abstruse parts (when we can succeed in 
the pursuit of them) are to me interesting in them- 
selves. Those who would judge of my character 
by looking at his history, would be mistaken ; my 
object is to realize things which he and others 
would have regarded as impossible, though they 
would have been much gratified, I have no doubt, 
if they had seen them realized. 1 am thirty-six 
years of age, and was never married. I believe it 
to be generally the case, that people who are of 
studious dispositions, or fond of abstract subjects, 
remain single. Without attempting to discuss 
the causes of this, I must give it as my opinion, 





that there is a class of women who think them- 
selves neglected when a boy pays attention to an 
abstract subject, and who therefore use their in- 
fluence in such a way as to oppose his advance- 
ment in the science. If itis true that if they oppose 
the work during its progress, they have not, I 
think, any just claim on the fruit when brought to 
perfection. I mention this not to occupy your 
attention with the subject, but because it would 
modify my method of exhibiting, if fortune at a 
future time allowed me to bring into effect what 
has been proposed. I should carefully preserve a 
distinction in favour of those who treat the arts 
with the respect which is due tothem. Moreover, 
I think that children are more entitled to sympathy 
than the grown up portion of their own class, not 
because they are really better in quality, which, of 
course, there is no reason for supposing, but they 
are less at liberty, and less likely to have money to 
spend, and in consequence are incapable of practi- 
cally patronizing any thing. Their characters 
(practically considered) are more innocent, their 
passions less complicated and dangerous, while 
they are very nearly as competent to enjoy and 
appreciate music as their elders. : 

The extent and complexity of the subjects dis- 
cussed in this communication have extended it so, 
that it is, perhaps, a trial to your patience. It is 
yet incomplete, and some questions might siill be 
asked ; as, how would these plans, if realized, affect 
the interests of the profession? how would such 
mechanism be made without the danger of in- 
fringing on patents already taken by others? I 
will not trouble you or myself by discussing these 
or other questions, but if there is any part of the 
foregoing that you think worthy of publishing, you 
may select for the purpose, putting to it my name 
or initials ; I care not what part, or how much— 
the whole if you thought proper; but I am aware 
that it is most likely much too long for your pur- 
pose. And hoping that I have not encroached on 
your time, I subscribe myself, 

Your’s, 
Rospert Henry BLooMFIELD. 
16, St. James’s Street, Clerkenwell. 





REVIEW. 





“ The Mount of Olives” —translated by W. 
BarTHOLOMEW, Esq., arranged by Sir 
Henry R. Bisnor.—(D’ Almaine & 
Co.) 

Tue “Mount of Olives” is interesting, 

independently of its merits as a composition, 

from its being the only attempt which 

Beethoven made in the oratorio style. 

There is little doubt that, had he lived a 

few years longer, Beethoven would have 

produced a work of greater magnitude. 

None so likely as he to have rivalled the 

sublimity of Handel and the deep pas- 

sion of Mozart—none so likely to bave 
created a pendent to the Israel and the 

Requiem. The “ Mount of Olives” can 

boast neither vastness of design, nor se- 

verity of style. It is simply a cantata 
on a scriptural subject, treated in a dra- 
matic and picturesque manner. A de- 
tailed criticism on such a work would 
now be superfluous; — it is stamped by 
the universal consent of competent autho- 
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rities as fully worthy the reputation of 
its illustrious author, and regarded as 
what we have termed it—a cantatu—it is 
assuredly a masterpiece. The present 
edition is in all respects the most perfect 
we have seen in England. The transla- 
tion of the text, by Mr. Bartholomew, is 
true to the original, and admirably fitted 
to the music. It has the advantage of 
being entirely devoid of the nonsense so 
often found in the English editions of 
musical oratorios, operas, and songs. Sir 
Henry R. Bishop has executed his task 
in a style worthy of his fame. Few, if 
any, of the orchestral effects are lost, 
while the convenience and character of 
the pianoforte are carefully consulted. A 
short but interesting biography of Beeth- 
oven, from the pen of the indefatigable 
Mr. Hamilton, prefaces the work. A 
splendid portrait of the great German is 
also worthy mention among the catalo- 
gue of its attractions — and the general 
appearance, interior and exterior, is of the 
highest elegance. The very reasonable 
price (12s.) is also a considerable point 
in its favour. 


“ Siz Songs and Two Duets.’’—dedicated to 
Miss Sophia Messent—by T. M. Mune. 
(R. Mills and Co.) 


Tuts is a collective edition of some charm- 
ing vocal morceaux, which have been made 
known to the public, at Mr. Mudie’s con- 
certs and elsewhere, by some of our most 
popular singers. The first of them, “ Sweet 
Day,” is a calm and reposeful melody in E 
flat (suited to a mezzo soprano voice), which 
we recollect hearing Miss Marshall sing di- 
vinely. It is accompanied beautifully with 
a gentle flow of triplets. The second, in 
A flat, is a canzonet, “Tio Memory,” wor- 
thy of a niche in Haydn’s temple. The 
melody is graceful, and the accompaniment 
neat and inobtrusive. The third (in E 
major), “ Retrospection,” is better known 
than the others, many of our best singers 
having taken it under their protection. The 
words embody the sentiment of pleasure 
felt by some one (evidently a poet) who has 
returned to his native place, and delights 
in viewing the scenes of his youth. This 
is depicted in the music by an expressive 
introductory accompanied recitative, and 
an air (andante con moto) of charming sim- 
plicity and grace. The fourth of the set, 
(in C major) —“Song to May,” isa gush of 
pure joyfulness—melody and accompani- 
ment combining in admirable expression of 
the feeling conveyed by the poetry. The 
fifth is a canzonet in F major, “To Rosa- 
lind ”"—a perfect gem of pure and innocent 
melody—the accompaniment sparkling as 
freshly as 4 running brook. The introduc- 
tion of the minor mode in the last verse, 
where the character of the words changes, 


is effective and happy. This is our espe- 
cial favourite of the whole set. “ Rosalind ” 
whoever she may be, has reason to be proud 
of the compliment paid her, in the dedication 
of such a bit of plaintive beauty. The 
sixth, “To Laura,” another canzonet, in B 
flat, is hardly less graceful than its prede- 
cessor. The style of this canzonet faintly 
recals Weber to us—but an occasional re- 
miniscence of this kind, showing, as it 
does, in an original thinker like Mr. Mudie, 
a sympathy with the outward beautiful, as 
well as the conscience of self-power, is ever 
agreeable. The two duets, “1 think of thee,” 
and “Remember me,” have already been 
favourably noticed by us. A renewed ac- 
quaintance attaches us yet more strongly 
to their quiet and unpretending beauty. 
Like all the vocal compositions of Mr. 
Mudie, they abound in melody. In conelu- 
sion, we recommend this book of gems to 
the attention of public singers, as evincing 
all the requisites for effect ; and, applause 
being their principal aim, we think we can- 
not make for them a better claim to the no- 
tice of such persons. To the amateur and 
musician we recommend them as the lei- 
sure efforts of an accomplished musician, 
not sufficiently known and appreciated by 
the country which will one day have rea- 
son to be proud of him. 





Provincial. 





(o*%e The “ Musical World.” is not answerable 
for any of the opinions expressed in this depurt- 
ment, which is curtailed entirely from the Provin- 
cial Press.) 


LiverPoot.—Miss Waitnati’s Concert took 
place on Friday night, at the Theatre-Royal, which 
was crowded by beauty and fashion. The whole of 
the pit had been appropriated as stalls, and three 
hundred additional seats were provided on the 
stage. The performers were enthusiastically 
greeted, and the entertainments passed off satisfac- 
torily. Favanti confirmed the favourable impres- 
sion that she made at Mr. Isaac’s concert on the 
Liverpool auditory. Grisi sang with her usual 
effect. Miss Christiana Weller, by her perform- 
ance of Weber’s Concert Stuck, (from memory) 
with orchestral accompaniments, fully sustained 
the reputation she has acquired as a pianist. The 
band played exceedingly well. A pretty ballad, of 
Irish character, by Samuel Lover, written for Miss 
Whitnall, was pleasingly sung and encored. It 
was accompanied by Miss Weller.—Liverpool Mail, 
Sept. 7. 


LicHF1ELD.—Mr. George Hay has announced a 
concert for Saturday 21st inst., at which Persiani, 
Salvi, Fornasari, Orsini, Puzzi, and Henry Hay- 
ward are engaged. Mr. George Hay will preside 
at the pianoforte. 


NewcasTLE AND Pottery THEATRE. — Mr. 
Mason, Jun., secured Grisi, Favanti, Mario, F. 
Lablache, and Paltoni, for his concert on Thurs- 
day evening, the 5th inst. which was well attended. 
Mr. Mason, Jun. played some of Mendelssohn’s 
“songs without words,” and accompanied Mr. 





Hawley ina violin duet. Sig. Schirra presided at 
the piano. 





Guioucester Mustc Meetina.—On Tuesday, 
September 24th, there will be a miscellaneous per- 
formance—on Wednesday, Handel’s oratorio of 
“‘Samson” —on Thursday, the ‘ Creation, ” 
“ Lobgesang,” and “Israel in Egypt’’—and on 
Friday, the ‘“‘ Messiah.” On Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, a concert and ball each even. 
ing, and on Friday evening, a grand dress ball, 
under distinguished patronage. In order to attract 
visitors from a distance, the facilities of railway 
communication have been taken advantage of in a 
spirit of enterprise and liberality. Parties coming 
from Birmingham, Bristol, or any intermediate 
place between those two towns, may obtain to and 
fro tickets for four shillings, six shillings, and 
eight shillings respectively, beyond the prices of 
admission to the performances, so that any lady or 
gentleman from Birmingham or Bristol, &c. may 
visit Gloucester, and attend a performance at the 
cathedral or eoncert-room, at less expense than 
upon ordinary occasions it would cost for mere 
going and returning along the railway.— Gloucester 
Journal, 


MancHeEsTer.—The third annual meeting of the 
members of the Hargreaves Choral Society was 
held on Thursday evening, at the Wellington Con. 
cert Rooms, Peter-street. There was but a thin 
attendance; Mr. Saunders, of the firm of Atkinson 
and Saunders, was called to the chair.—The Chair- 
man, having opened the proceedings, stated that 
Mr. John Waterhouse and Mr. Hiram Brook had 
kindly undertaken to act us scrutineers, and would 
receive at once the voting papers of members pre- 
sent for the election of six members of the com- 
mittee in the place of those retiring by rotation, in 
order to expedite business.—Mr. C. Sever, hono- 
rary secretary, was called upon to read the report 
of the committee, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing.—The number of subscribers at present on 
the register is 380, with a long list of applicants for 
admission. This increasing measure of prosperity 
had stimulated the exertions of the committee to 
impart greater effect to the concerts: und they re- 
ferred with some degree of confidence und pride to 
the style in which the last series of concerts had 
been given, both as respects principal and auxiliary 
performers, as evidence that their exertions had 
not been altogether unsuccessful. The want ofa 
suitable concert room had long been matter of 
regret to the committee, and in consequence, they 
determined to make the experiment of raising a 
capital of 12,000/., in 107. shares, to enable them 
to purchase a site of ground, and to erect a Music 
Hall capable of containing 2000 persons exclusive 
of orchestra and gallery. Prospectuses had been 
issued and shares to the amount of about 5,00U/. 
had been taken up, but until a larger amount had 
been subscribed, it was their belief, the project 
could not be carried into full effect. Nevertheless 
this important project would not be lost sight of. 
Mr. G. M. Ainsworth, the treasurer, read the ac- 
counts, by which it appeared that 9137. 2s. 1d. had 
been received and 871/. 4s. 10d. expended, leaving 
a balance in the hands of Messrs. Jones, Loyd and 
Co., of 412. 1s. 3d.—Mr. Waterhouse moved that 
the report now read be received and approved.— 
Mr. T. Lyons seconded the motion, and it was 
agreed to—Mr. T. Foster, surgeon, moved, and 
Mr. T. Hobson seconded a vote of thanks to the 
committee and officers of the past year. Mr. 
Hewitt moved that Mr. S. Chesshyre, Mr. S. EF. 
Cottam, Mr. N—— Gardiner, Mr. J. Garneit, 
Mr. J. Saunders, and Mr. J. Waddington, jun., 
having a majority of votes on the ballot, be 
declared duly elected members of the committee. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Jones, and 
carried. A vote of thanks to the scrutineers was 
then adopted; and on the motion of Mr, N. 
Gardiner, a vote of thanks was given, seconded by 
Mr. Ainsworth, to Messrs. John Owen and John 
Waddington, executors to the late Mr. Hargreaves. 
Mr. T, Hampson asked if any steps had been taken 
to repair and beautify the room, andalso ifanything 
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had been done regarding the amalgamation of the 
old choral ‘society with this society ?—The Chair- 
man said that these subjects had been entertained, 
and that the former had been determined upon ; 
but no definite arrangement had been come to with 
regard to the latter.—A vote of thanks was given 
to the chairman, and the meeting then separated.— 
Manchester Courier. 


Botton Paitnarmonic Socrety.—The annual 
meeting of this society was held at the house of 
Mr. Samuel Horrocks, the Shakspere Tavern, 
Bradshawgate, on Wednesday evening ; Thomas 
Holden, Esq., the president, in the chair. It ap- 
peared by the report that the funds had been much 
less than on any previous year from a diminution in 
the number of subscribers, and it was a matter for 
consideration whether, if more liberal support was 
not given, the society would be enabled to get up 
their usual number of concerts. It was thought 
advisable that the members should endeavour to 
raise a sufficient fund to get up concerts on a more 
enlarged scale, embracing something beyond native 
talent. At the close of the business refreshments 
were served, and a number of glees, songs, &c., 
were given in excellent style.-— Manchester Courier. 


Briauron.—(From our own Correspondent.) — 
The engagement entered into by the manager of 
our theatre with Cerito and St. Leon, terminated 
on Monday. The performances being for the 
benefit of St. Leon, the house was fashionably 
attended. In addition to his ability as a dancer, 
St. Leon has attained considerable skill on the 
violin. He has been performing here lately with 
much success. The Brighton Herali says of 
him :— His style is less that of a professional 
player than of a musical enthusiast.” —Nothing 
regarding musical matters has transpired during 
the week which calls for remark, but the caterers 
for our musical attractions are energetic in produ- 
cing novelties for the public. Two entertainments 
of Mr. Lover, on the Music and History of Ireland, 
are announced to take place at Messrs. Wright's 
Concert Room,—one on Friday evening September 
13th, the other on Saturday morning, the 14th. 
On the 16th and 17th, we are to hear Braham and 
his sons at the Town hall; and lastly, Grisi in 
conjunction with Mario and Lablache, gives an 
evening concert at the Town hall on Thursday the 
24th. It is with much pleasure that | am enabled 
to announce, among our recent arrivals in Brighton, 
that talented and universally respected gentleman, 
Mr. Hausmann, the celebrated violoncellist, who, 
intends to reside with us, as usual, during the 
musical season. Mr. Hausmann has always been 
welcomed by his brother professionals, as well as 
his public admirers with an unusual degree of 
warmth, not only for his great talents as a musi- 
cian, but his gentlemanly bearing, for which he is 
admired and respected by all those who have the 
advantage of his acquaintance.—P. 


WotverwamptTon.—Mr. Corbet Cooke gave a 
concert at the Music Hall, on Friday evening, at 
which Braham and his sons were the chief at- 
tractions. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





IN THE PARAGRAPH headed “ Queen Eli- 
zabeth,” the names of Tallis and Bull were 
printed, Tollis and Bute, by mistake. 


Tne Novetro Famity.—In our miscel- 
lany of last week, we enumerated several 
of Mr. Vincent Novello’s family ; a corres- 
pondent informs us, that Mrs. Serle, the 
talented vocalist and actress, is a scion of 
the same tree. 





VERSES FOR MUSIC. 
By Anprew Park. 


(Author of the “ Mariners” —“ Songs for all 
Seasuns,”’ &c. 3c.) 
Sing, sing, sing! 

The brightest spirits sing ; 
Let murmuring creatures weep, 
The wise do no such thing. 

Contentment shows the heart 
Is rich in wisdom’s lore ; 
Care kills with dastard art, 
Then let him reign no more. 
Sing, sing, sing! 
As David sang of old, 
Who trill’d each silver string 
Upon his lyre of gold. 
Since man is used to woe, 
And life we can’t prolong ; 
Shall not the bosom glow? 
When touch’d with Syren song! 
Sing, sing, sing! 
For music rules the spheres ; 
Let hope extend her wing, 
And gladness dry our tears. 
Song rules each mood of mind— 
The gloomy and the gay ; 
Song breathes in accents mild 
What lovers dare not say— 
Sing, sing, sing! 
Glasgow, August 2, 1844, 


Mirtan.—Another young English artist 
has gone to join Misses Birch and Bassano 
in the “land of song,” allured, no doubt, 
by the sunny prospect held out in the El 
Dorado of vocalists. Miss Emily Theed— 
pupil of Mr. W. H. Holmes and Signor 
Crivelli—a young lady of infinite promise 
in musical pretensions, left London on Sun- 
day morning, for Rotterdam, on her way 
to Italy, where she intends to remain for 
two or three years, for the purpose of study. 
— Musical Examiner. 


Cuartes Disptx. — This inimitable 
writer of sea songs, used to tell a great va- 
riety of laughable anecdotes in his musical 
entertainments. On one occasion, when 
he was travelling in the West of England, 
he overtook several persons, some with 
music books, others with instruments; he 
stopped his carriage to enquire, where they 
were going—“ To church zur, to practice 
our zsalms for Zunday.”’ Dibdin then in- 
quired whose compositions they were in the 
habit of singing; when the spokesman 
replied “O Andle, zur, Andle.” “ Did you 
not find him rather difficult,” said Dibdin. 
“O yees, we did at furst, but then we 
alter’'d un, and so did very well with un 
afterwards.” 


M. MaxrMILren DE WEBER, son of the 
illustrious composer, Carl Maria von We- 
ber, is at present in London, charged with 
a mission on the part of the musical mem- 
bers of the Chapelle of the King of Saxony, 
to collect the mortal remains of his father, 
and transfer them to Dresden. “As soon 
as I arrived in London” (writes this gentle- 





man), “the persons most illustrious in lite- 
rature and the arts, pressed round me with 
the utmost good feeling. The celebrated 
engineer, Brunel, architect of the Thames 
Tunnel, welcomed me so cordially, that I 
could not decline accepting a lodging in his 
house.” The clergy of the Catholic Cha- 
pel of Moorfields, where Carl Maria von 
Weber was interred, conducted his son to 
the chamber where he breathed his last. 
He was struck with astonishment at seeing 
that every object was still in the same si- 
tuation in which it was placed when the 
immortal artist died. On his bureau was 
seen a rondo for the piano, unfinished, with 
which he had been occupied the evening 
before his death. The clergy of Moorfields 
Chapel, full of the sincerest admiration for 
the departed, had offered to remit the tax 
attending the removal of a body once in- 
terred, and now proposed reimbursing the 
whole expense of the transport from Lon- 
don to Dresden. The coffin was opened in 
the presence of the son and clergy; they 
found the body, though not embalmed, 
in a state of complete preservation. M. 
Weber had a mask moulded to his father’s 
face some of the models were sent here, 
and the physicians who examined the 
features, declared that in their opinion the 
death of Weber, although sudden must 
have been easy, and unaccompanied by 
pain.—Era. [We have only one objection 
to the above paragraph—viz., it is, from 
first to last, untrue.—Ep. M. W.] 


Musicat ImprovisaTion oF Russian 
Boatmen.—The people are not altogether 
phlegmatic ; as soon as they are at their 
work—when the fisherman has hold of his 
rudder, and the peasant grasps the reins— 
they are transformed into new men, and 
pursue their avocations with the voice of 
melody. This disposition to cheer their 
labours with songs is most remarkably 
powerful among the Russians here, and 
rises to a sort of improvisation, of which 
we hada striking instance among the boat- 
men on the Suchona. Among our boat- 
men was a powerful young man, with bright 
eyes, and great animation in his aspect, 
who took tenor in several quartets and 
canons. His father, an old veteran. who 
seemed to sympathise magically with every 
tune or thought and feeling in his son, 
led the bass, while two others filled up 
the harmony. In their canons, they show- 
ed such a just feeling for harmony, and 
such science in their figure, that we could 
hardly believe it the production of nature, 
and yet these men had never left the banks 
of the Suchona. Their music was accom- 
panied with ballads and romances, which 
the youth improvised for the occasion. with 
great clearness. His imagination produced 
romantic stories of kings and princes, and 
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fair princesses, in splendid palaces, where 
was perpetual feast and glorious array ; 
then he contrived to unite his own feel- 
ings with the fiction, told how he had 
been invited to the palace, and had re- 
ceived enouragement from the princess ; 
but, no! he would prove true to his lowly 
fisher maiden, in the little black hut by his 
native river. His companions could not 
help applauding his poetic success.— Tra- 
vels in European Russia, by Professor Bla- 
S1UuS. 


Witson’s Scorrish Minstretsy.—Mr. 
Wilson has been making a tour of the pro- 
vinces, and has everywhere experienced 
great success. An interesting incident oc- 
curred on Saturday, at Brighton, where, 
among Mr. Wilson’s audience, was Mr. 
George Thomson, the individual who 
prompted the poet Burns to write so many 
of his finest lyrics. Mr. Thomson is now 
between 80 and 90 years old, but notwith- 
standing his advanced age he seemed to 
enjoy most heartily the manner in which 
Mr. Wilson gave several of Burns’s songs ; 
and on Mr. Wilson mentioning whom he 
had then among his visitors, the curiosity 
of the audience was excited, and every one 
sought to gain a glimpse of the old gentle- 
man whose name was familiar to the rea- 
ders of the poet's life and works. 


GiovcesTteR.—Some forty years ago, in 
the palmy days of Billington, Harrison, 
Braham, Bartleman, &c. &c., the fol- 
lowing piece of harmony was performed 
at the house of Mr. Hertford, the organist, 
where all the principal singers, engaged at 
the then musical festival, supped and 
spent the evening.—It was proposed that 
half a dozen of the singers should sing a 
verse of God save the King, in different 
keys, all at once, with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether any of them would keep stea- 
dily to their respective keys. After a vast 
deal of laughing, and many false starts, away 
they went ; but it was soon found that most 
of them began ultimately to rise or fall, as 
the case might be, and sang in unison, ex- 
cept Braham, who kept nobly to his B 
flat. It should be mentioned, that all were 
to sing fortissimo. 


Tue GuovcestTer folk are determined 
to keep moving during the festival; there 
will be a performance in the Cathedral 
every morning, for four days, a concert, 
three evenings, and a dance afterwards ; 
the whole to be wound up on the 27th by 
a grand fancy dress ball. 


South Wates.—A gentleman of the 
name of Newcome gave concerts last week, 
at Swansea, Cardiff, Newport, Brecon, and 
Merthyr Tydvil, with great success. The 
party consisted chiefly of Bath performers, 


with Mr. John Parry. A selection of po- 
pular songs, duets, glees, &c. were sung 
by Miss Patton, Mr. Bianchi Taylor, and 
Mr. Parry, and the latter of course, gave 
the honest Cambrians a specimen of his 
inimitable buffo singing. Miss Newcome 
performed on the pianoforte, and Mr. 
Harvey played several solos, on the cla- 
rionet, accompanied by Mr. J. B. Tay- 
lor on the pianoforte. Mr. John Parry is 
engaged during the present week, to sing 
at the Bristol Theatre. Mr. Farren and 
others of the Haymarket company, will 
perform there next week. 


CueLrennam. — The Montpellier band 
(one of the best in the provinces) gave its 
benefit concert on the 3Ist ultimo. in the 
grand promenade, which was crowded by 
persons of rank and fashion; the perfor- 
mance, under the able direction of Mr. 
Murphy, afforded the highest gratification 
to the company. The infant Sappho was 
announced as “ Malibran in Miniature !’’ 
What next ? 


Doutex, Prartt, and Srvort, are about 
to give concerts in the country, with a 
view of exchanging their notes for some of 
John Bull’s loose cash. 


Lzopotp pe Meyer left London on 
Tuesday for Ostend, on his way to Frank- 
fort, where ke has announced some con- 
certs, and is expected with much anxiety. 
He afterwards proceeds to Brussels, where 
he will also give concerts. He will return 
to England early in October, to fulfill some 
engagements in the provinces. 


Mr. Wriitovensy Werss.— We are 
glad that as the testimony of the best mu- 
sical authorities pointed out Mr. Weiss, 
during his career at the Princess’ Theatre, 
last season, as entitled to a foremost posi- 
tion at the great national theatre, Bunn has 
secured him for the ensuing campaign at 
Drury-lane, on terms equally substantial 
and flattering. We predicted Mr. Weiss’s 
ultimate attainment of this station in his 
art the first moment we heard him, but 
were not prepared for so speedy a fulfil- 
ment of our prognostication. With the 
exception of Phillips, who is in America, 
the home market affords no bass so valua- 
ble to manager and composer as Mr. Weiss. 
—Liverpool Journal. 


Mr. Manppox has returned from Paris, 
he has made some attractive engagements 
for his ensuing campaign at the Princess’ 
Theatre, he will open shortly with Auber’s 
Siréne, introducing to the British public 
another prima donna of great Parisian re- 
putation—Madlle. Nau. 


Tue Burns Festrvat.—To those who 
witnessed the commemoration of Burns on 


the banks of the Doon, it must have occa- 
sioned considerable surprise, that, in the 
account given of this celebration by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, no notice should have been 
taken of one of its most prominent features 
—the singing of Mr. Templeton. This 
omission is the more unaccountable, when 


applause commanded by Mr. Templeton, 

but the fact that he is a kinsman of the 

bard commemorated with so much devo- 

tion. These circumstances will justify the 

following :— 

Lines occasioned by Mus. S. C. Haut’s account of 

BURN’S FESTIVAL. 

When Scotland her long-owing tribute returns 

And repentantly kneels at the shrine of her Burns 

While proudly recorded, we trace on the page 

Illustrious names that illumine our age. 

Peer, poet, and orator shine on the roll, 

But where is the Minstrel—the life of the whole ? 

Where he, whose sweet accents, so rapt’rously 
heard, 

Spoke the soul of the land, with the voice of the 
Bard, 

The melodious spirit that rul’d the bright throng, 

The kinsman of Burns, and Apostle of song! 

From what sad mischance has this oversight sprung? 

For fame ne’er was silent when TEMPLETON sung! 

And when the proud roll of your worthies you call, 


We look for the Minstrel ;—the soul of them all! 
D.S, 


Mr. Epwarp Sraurn ann Mr. FRa- 
zER, sail for the United States this week— 
the former to take his leave of the Ameri- 
cans for atime, the latter to make his first 
bow to them. The depressed state of our 
large theatres induced Mr. Frazer three 
years since to accept an engagement at the 
Grecian Saloon—this by his indefatigable 
exertions, and by his acknowledged vocal 
abilities, he has since rendered a worthy 
temple of the muses—under his direction 
nearly all the standard operas of the day 
have been produced in a highly creditable 
style, besides several new adaptations of 
French and Italian works. Mr. Frazer, if 
not the best, is certainly one of the best 
dramatic tenor singers we have—success 
attend his transatlantic trip. 


Mr. Henry Russett’s Concert.—Mr. 
Henry Russell has the seeret of attracting 
crowded audiences, and of keeping them 
in a continual state of pleasurable ex- 
citement. His talents are various and by 
no means of ordinary calibre. His de- 
clamatory powers are unrivalled—he gives 
as much effect to words, and conveys 
their meaning as well, as the most expe- 
rienced actor. His voice is a barytone 
of considerable compass and excellent 
quality, and he manages it with skill and 
judgment. As a composer Mr. Russell’s 
chief claims to consideration rest in his 
melodic resources, which are considerable, 
and his power of cescription which is 
even more remarkable. He is defective, 











we consider, not only the demonstrations of 
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however, in the facture of the art, which 
is indispensable to a musician. Lacking 
the advantage of a musical education, we 
must nevertheless allow that what he has 
done is sufficiently extraordinary. Mr. 
Russell’s concert, or Thursday evening, 
drew a numerous and enthusiastic audi- 
tory to the Hanover Square Rooms. He 
sang his most popular compositions, and 
was never more brilliantly successful. 
Four songs were encored, and everything 
he did was loudly applauded. He accom- 
panied himself on one of the Fonda piano- 
fortes of Messrs. Kirkman & Son (Soho 
Square), one of the most beautiful and 
generally effective instruments we have 
heard for a long time. This new inven- 
tion seems to have approached as nearly as 
possible to the perfection most desirable in 
@ concert-instrument. Mr. Russeil, more- 
over, plays with spirit and variety of effect, 
and does full justice to a good instrument. 
We anxiously look forward to the next 
concert, which is announced for Friday. 


Mr. Laurent has taken Covent Gar- 
den Theatre.—Jullien opens there, with 
his promenade concerts in October. 


Music 1n Turkey.—The musical in- 
struments used by the Turks are :— 

1. The Keman, resembling our violin. 

2. The Ajakli-keman, a sort of bass 
viol. 

3. The Sine-keman, or the viol d’amour. 

4. The Rebab, a two-stringed bow in- 
strument, almost in the form of a sphere ; 
but now little used. 

5. The Tambour, an eight stringed in- 
strument, with a long handle, on which 
the scale of tones is marked. It is play- 
ed upon with a small flexible plate of 
tortoise-shell. 

6. The Nei, which is a kind of flute 
made of cane, the sound of which ap- 
proaches to that of the German flute, and 
sometimes to that of the human voice. This 
is the fashionable instrument among persons 
of rank. 

7. The Ghirif, a flute of smaller size. 

8. The Mescal is composed of twenty- 
three cane pipes of unequal length, each of 
which gives three different sounds from the 
different manner of blowing it. 

9. The Santur, or psaltery, is the same 
with ours, and played upon in the same 
manner. 

10. The Canun, or psaltery with catgut 
strings, on which the ladies of the seraglio 
play, with a sort of tortoise-shell instrument. 

These are all chamber instruments. The 
following are military ones :— 

1. The Zurna, a sort of oboe. 

2. The Kaba Zurna, a small species of 
the same. 

3. The Baru, a tin trumpet. 





4. The Zil, a Moorish instrument ; what 
we call the cymbal. 

5. The Daul, a large kind of drum, 
beaten with two wooden sticks. 

6. The Tombalek, a small tympanum or 
drum, of which the diameter is little more 
than half a fvot. 

7. The Kios, a large copper drum, com- 
monly carried on a camel, 

8. The Triangle. 

9. An instrument formed of several 
small bells, hung on an inverted crescent, 
which is fixed on the top of a staff, about 
six feet in height. 


The band of the Sultan is composed of | ° 


all the best musicians of Constantinople. 
They play in unison, or in octaves, which 
practice, though hostile to harmony, is pro- 
ductive of an effect essentially martial. 





Notices to Porresponvents. 


Mr Z. T. Purpay.—We regret that we cannot 
give insertion to either of the letters. Neverthe- 
less, Jet us own that we greatly relished our cor 
respondent’s humorous and witty epistle. Mr. 
W. G. Weiss.—We have rectified the omission by 
insertion of the paragraph kindly sent us by our 
correspondent. Scawas will hear from us. Ly- 
ser.—We know and delight in the Kunstnoveilen, 
but regret that our expenses for home and foreign 
contributors are already so enormous that, for the 
present, we do not feel justified in increasing them. 
Mr. J. W. Mitts shall be attended to—thanks. 
Mr. T. R. Line, received. A Constant READER 
or THE “ Wortp,”—* Comparisons are odorous,”’ 
and we cannot make them. Mr. Witson will re- 
commence in London, most probably early in Ja- 
nuary. F.N. E. Many thanks. Why is our cor- 
respondent silent guoad his valuable epistolary 
communications? Mr. T. Cuaprett.—We are not 
aware of the origin of the mistake, but will in- 
quire into the matter and report progress. Of 
course we shall not expect a liquilation of a debt 
non-contracted—but we put it to our valuable 
correspondent—might not his communication have 


-| been couched in terms more courteous? Also, the 


Editor is responsible for the business of the Mu- 
sical World. Miss Ctara Seyton, received 
with thanks. Sarewspury Festivau.—A full 
account of this successful musical performance, 
from our own correspondent will appear next 
week, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sr. Henry Russell, 


THE AMERICAN VOCAL ILLUSTRATOR, 
Begs to announce that he will give 


A SECOND CONCERT 
On Turspay Evenine, Septemper 27Ta, 1844, 
At the Hanover Square, Rooms, 
KIRKMAN & SONS’ FONDA PIANO-FORTE 
will be used on the occasion. 

Further particulars at the principal Music Shops. 


To Bass Singers. 
THE BAREFOOTED FRIAR, 


Now singing with so much eclat by HERR STAUDIGL, 
composed by E. J. LODER (with characteristic embellish- 
ment). Price 2s. 6d. May now be had of Z. T. Purday, 
45, High Holborn, and all music-sellers; or by post, upon 
remitting, pre-paid, the amount in stamps. 











Sonas of the Christian Graces, 


COMPOSED BY 


STEPHEN CLOVER. 


The press are unanimous in pronouncing these compo- 
sitions unique and unrivalled. Ma. Branparp, in the 
lithographs, has surpassed himself. The poetry is of first 
rate excellence, and Mr. STEpakn Giover, in the music 
has outshone all his previous efforts. Take the opinion 
of the first musical authority in this country, the “* Musical 
World.” who saysas musical compositions, as lyrical effu- 
sions and as specimens of lithographic art,the “Songs of the 
Christian Graces,” are among the most attractive things 
of their kind that evcr eame under our notice—and we 
cannot but think that those most desirable of human 
qualities, ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity,’ must at least. be 
encouraged, if not enforced, by their influence. It wi 

not therefore be surprising to our readers, that we re- 
commend them, both in a moral and artistic point of view. 


JEFFERYS & Co. 21, Soho Square. 


Co the Musical Gorld. 
The Chiroqnmnast 


is one of the most important inventions ever offered 
to the amateurs of music, abridging by two thirds 
the time and application necessary for overcoming 
the difficultles uf fingering all descriptions of musical 
instruments. It is very highly approved of by Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, by the Institute of 
France, by the first masters of the Piano, Organ, Harp, 
Flute, Violin, it is adopted for the use of the pupils at the 
Royal Academies of Music in Europe; patronised and re- 
commended by Mesdames Anderson, Dulcken, Pfeiffer ; 
Messrs. Benedict, S. Bennett, De Beriot, Burgmuller, J. 
B. Cramer, Herz, Hunten, Kalkbrenner, Liszt, Moscheles, 
Neate, C. Potter, Camillo Sivori, C. Salaman, S. Thal- 
berg, and Tulou. May be had of Messrs. Martin & Co., 
(sole manufacturers and patentees), 87, Piccadilly (oppo- 
site the Green Park), and all the principal (only) Music 
Sellers. 


Charles Nicholson’s Flutes. 


The manufacturer of the above instrument directs the 
attention of ProrEssors and AMATEURS to his latest im- 
proved Flutes; these instruments although so well known 
to every true musician, yet, to the young performer, a 
a word or two may besaid with propriety respecting them. 
First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flat keys. Second—Their quality of tone 
has always been unrivalled, and stil] maintains its su- 
periority. Third--In contradistinction to all others these 
instruments are the easiest to perform on, the least exer- 
tion with the embouchure being required, and the quality 
of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to, is 
one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. 
Lastly—The strongest proof that need be adduced is that 
every performer of any celebrity on the flute, performs on 
those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated 
flutist, Charles Nicholson. Those Gentlemen who wish 
to be instructed on the correct principles of the above 
master, can be recommended to competent professors by 
applying at the manufactory, 13, Hanway Street. Oxford 
Street. 











Hullien’s Celebrated Polkas. 


Mons. Ju.uien has the honour to announce that Nos. 
5 and6 of his collection of Potkas are just published. 
This collection is now composed of No. 1, The Original 
Polka; No. 2, The Royal Polka, No. 3, The Drawing 
Room, No. 4, The Ruge of Vienna, No. 5, Tke Imperiel 
Polka, and No. 6, The Douro Polka; the other six, 
forming the complete collection of Twelve Polkas, will be 
published weekly during the present and following month. 
The immense success of M. JuLt1eNn’s Polkas having in- 
duced unprincipled persons to publish spurious imitations, 
Mons. JuL.1en has published the above Polkas at hisown 
office, 3, MAppox Street, New Bond Street; and ina 
order to secure the public against the possibility of pur- 
chasing the incorrect copies, he has attached his signature 
to each copy, none can therefore, be relied on which have 
not his autograph. 





Just Published by ADDISON 5; HODSON, 210 
Regent Street, London. 


Les Sotrees, 
QuapriLve for the PraNno-FrorTs, 
Composed by 
F. NorTon ERITH, TAUNTON. 


Price 3s. To be had on order of the Publishers, and all 
Music Sellers throughout the kingdom. 
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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL zee FESTIVAL, 184.4, 


HE Hundred and Twenty-first Meeting of the Choirs of GLoucester, Worcester, and Hererorp, for the benefit of the 
Widows and Orphans of Clergymen in the Three Dioceses, will be held 


On TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
The 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th of SEPTEMBER, under the Patronage of HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


Wiss OW MAN. 











Se Nees 
“AX! 
eae xt 





















Steboards: 
THE HONOURABLE F. CHARTERIS, M.P. THOMAS TURNER, Esq. 
COLONEL HAWKINS. THE REV. THOS. EVANS, D.D. 
W. H. HARTLEY, ESQ. THE REV. THOS. HUNTINGFORD. 
S. GIST GIST, ESQ. THE REV. F. T. J. BAYLY. 





Ou TUESDAY MORNING, September 24th, at the Cathedral, will be performed in the course of the service, 


OVERTURE, ESTHER—Handel,. GRAND DETTINGEN TE DEUM—Handel. 
ANTHEM, ~ Blessed is he”—Boyce. ANTHEM, “Here shall soft charity.”—Boyce. 
GRAND CORONATION ANTHEM—Handel. 


On WEDNESDAY MORNING, September 25th, at the Cathedral, HANDEL’S GRAND SACRED ORATORIO, 


SAMSON, 


(As performed at Norwich.) 








nn 


On THURSDAY MORNING, September 26th, at the Cathedral, HAYDN’S SACRED ORATORIO, 


Wits CRMA LOW 


MENDELSSOHN’S SACRED ORATORIO, 


“LOBGESANG,”” OR HVMM OF PRAISE. 


"dia SACRED ORATORIO 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


On FRIDAY MORNING, September 27th, at the Cathedral, HANDEL’S SACRED ORATORIO, 


THE MESSIAH. 


*,* There will be a COLLECTION at the Cathedral each Morning after the Performance. 
ON TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND THURSDAY EVENINGS 


GRa&aND BMISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Principal Wocal Performers. 











MADAME CARADORI ALLAN, MISS WILLIAMS, MISS M. WILLIAMS, 
MISS BARRETT, MISS MARIA B. HAWES. 
MR. HOBBS, MR. MANVERS. 
MR. MACHIN, MR. W. WEISS, ~— anp MR. A. NOVELLO. 


Leaders— Messrs. CRAMER and LODER. 
Conductor—Mr. AMOTT. 


The Instrumental Band and Chorus have been selected with great care from the Orchestras of the Philharmonic, Concert of Ancients Music, and from 
the Choral Societies and Choirs of Exeter Hall, Birmingham, Liverpool, Windsor, Worcester, Hereford, &c. &c. the whole comprising nearly 


THREE HUNDRED PERFORMERS, 
The Reserved and Numbered Seats at the Cathedral, and all in the Concert Room, will be furnished with backs; and the Crown Court will be floored 
over as a Refreshment Room. 


Tuesday Morning.—Numbered Seats, Three Shillings and Sixpence; Western Gallery, Two Shillings and Sixpence ; Aisles, One Shilling. Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday Mornings—Numbered Seats, Twelve Shillings and Sixpence ; Western’Gallery,Ten Shillings and Sixpence ; Aisles, Five Shillings. 


For the Evening Concertg—Ten Shillings and Sixpence. 
GB” The Doors will be opened—of the Cathedral, at Ten in the Morning—of the Shirehall, at Seven in the Evening, and the respective Performances will 


begin at Eleven and Eight o’ Clock. 
There will be a BALL after each Evening Concert. 
Persons residing at a distance will be supplied with Tickets, by enclosing the amount to Mr. Henry Browne, College Green, Gloucester. 








London:—G. PuRKESS, at the ‘ Musical World” Office, 60, Dean Street, Soho, where communications for the i, “ Sy for Review, and Advertisements should be sent.—R. GROOMBRIDGE, 5, Paternoster Row + 
MITCHESON, Buchanan Street, Glasgow; = the following Music Sellers :—Chappell, New Bond Street; Cramer & Co., Regent Street ; Cocks & Co., Princes Street; D'Almaine, Soho Square; Duff & Hodgson, 
aford Street; and may be had on order of all resp Music and B Printed and Published by Tuomas: HARBILD, of 11, Great Distaif Lane, Friday Street, at 1 & 14, Dadley Court, in the Parish vi 51. 


Olave, Silver Breet, in the City of London, Thursdey September 12, 1844, 
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